XI
BYZANTIUM AND ISLAM
BYZANTIUM and Islam have been for many centuries indis-
solubly connected in both external and internal history. From
the seventh century to the middle of the eleventh Islam was
represented by the Arabs, from the middle of the eleventh
century to the fall of Byzantium in 1453 by the Turks, first
the Seljuks and later the Osmanli.
A few years after the formation of Islam in the depths of
Arabia about 622 and the death of Muhammad in 632 the
Arabs took possession of the Byzantine fortress Bothra
(Bosra) beyond the Jordan, a 'trifling occurrence, had it not
been the prelude of a mighty revolution'.1 The Arabian
military successes were astounding: in 635 the Syrian city of
Damascus fell; in 636 the entire province of Syria was in the
hands of the Arabs; in 637 or 638 Jerusalem surrendered
and Palestine became an Arab province; at the same time
the Persian Empire was conquered; in 641 or 642 the Arabs
occupied Alexandria, and a few years later the Byzantine
Empire was forced to abandon Egypt for ever. The con-
quest of Egypt was followed by the further advance of the
Arabs along the shores of North Africa. To sum up, by the
year 650 Syria with the eastern part of Asia Minor and
Upper Mesopotamia, Palestine, Egypt, and part of the
Byzantine provinces in North Africa had already come under
the Arabian sway. Towards the close of the seventh century
the whole of North Africa was conquered, and at the outset
of the eighth the Arabs began their victorious penetration
into the Pyrenean Peninsula.
The Arabs thus became the masters of a long coastline
which had to be protected against Byzantine vessels. The
Arabs had no fleet and no experience whatever in maritime
affairs. But the Greco-Syrian population of Syria whom they
had just conquered was well accustomed to seafaring and
1 Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Tall of the Roman Empire, chap, xlv
near the end, ed. J. B. Bury, vol. v (London, 1898), p. 95.